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meat, I do not accept his ruling, any more than I accept that of the economist 
who tells me that we ought to stick to Free Trade or ought to discard it. 1 

In the long run, decisions of what we ought to do are questions of 
philosophy and common sense, not of abstract science. They are 
questions of philosophy and common sense because they are, finally, 
not matters of technique or utility but of will, and our philosophy is 
nothing but a more mature and reflective expression of our wishes. 

Although progress has been made the subject of a vast literature 
very few attempts have been made to measure it. What are the criteria 
and what are the indices of progress? Les Indices numiriques de la 
Civilisation et du Progrhs is a little volume that seriously attempts to 
answer these questions, and this much may be said for it: If the answers 
it gives seem inadequate, the author has at least faced the problem and 
no one is likely to tell us how little we positively know about progress 
than the men who have tried to measure it. Robert E Park 

University of Chicago 



Democracy in America. By Jerome Dowd. Oklahoma City: 
The Harlow Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. xiii+506. 

This book is little more than a compilation of excerpts from some 
threescore foreign and native writers on American life. The author's 
r61e is mainly that of editor, who, with a few introductory paragraphs, 
connecting phrases, and concluding sentences, has joined together 
selections on about twenty topics bearing on his subject. Take a gener- 
ous portion from De Tocqueville, add a little Trollop, Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, Muirhead, Bryce, Charles Wagner, or some other European 
writer who once visited us, top it off with a bit of Mtinsterberg, Van 
Dyke, or Cooley, as the needs may be, taking care to avoid our most 
virile students of democracy, and you have any one of the twenty-nine 
chapters in the book. 

He who reads this volume will put it aside with the feeling that on 
the whole it is a rattling of dry bones which have not been and indeed 
cannot be clothed with the flesh and blood of current life by their artful 
juggler. The reader will, perhaps, be struck with some of the author's 
comments, of which the following is typical: "Much of the crime in 
America is due to an extraordinarily strong moral sentiment. For 
instance, lynching is often the expression of a furious moral indignation" 

( p - 3S )' Newell L. Sims 

Amherst, Mass. 

1 E. J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress, p. 225, note. 



